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would have prevented it, but we might have walked more in step
and have delayed the break-away.

But, of course, the appearance in London of Herbert Morrison
as political organiser changed the whole political scene. He worked
and organised in every borough, creating Labour cells everywhere,
while Liberals were busy fighting among themselves over the rival
personalities of Asquith and Lloyd George. Curiously enough, on
the principle of Municipal Trading, which had always been a
Socialist slogan, it was the Labour Party that first made a break
from that principle. It was Herbert Morrison who introduced the
bill, as Minister of Transport, that transferred the trams from the
L.G.C. to the London Transport Board. I am not sure the change
was altogether a good one. It created a complete monopoly
outside direct public control. I don't think there was much wrong
with the Council's management of the trams.

Meanwhile the Progressives diminished as Labour expanded.
For a time we struggled on as a second party on the Council, but
finally we found ourselves in the third place. Sjtewart Headlam
died, much mourned by thousands of teachers throughout the whole
of London. Dr. Davidson, then Archbishop of Canterbury, sent
to his grave a wreath of red roses, his favourite flower, and made
amends for the years of misunderstanding between him and the
Church of which he was a devoted communicant. I became chair-
man of a committee to perpetuate his memory. We endowed a
bed in the Queen Elizabeth Children's Hospital, and we provided
a fund to give Shakespeare plays in the schools, and to encourage
the performance of plays each year by the evening institutes. A
plaque, too, was placed outside the flat in Wilmot Street, where in
his early days as a curate he had lived. Fortunately he died in
harness. He got up from a sick bed to visit his beloved evening
institutes. When he lay dying at his home in Twickenham, he was
heard to murmur that he wanted to go home. "You are at home,3"
said the friends at his bedside. "No," he was heard to say, "I want
to be in Bethnal Green."

A noble character passed away, I am afraid already forgotten
in these rapidly changing times. But if ever there was an^unselfish
public servant, devoted to the cause of mankind, it was Stewart
Headlam. I found, as his successor, Ronald Jones, F.R.I.B.A., an
architect who for years had interested himself in a Mission Church
in Bethnal Green. He is a cultured man, a scholar, a good painter
and a pianist and, strange combination, a champion diver and
president of the Amateur Diving Association. He did excellent
work on the L.C.C., but he came late into public life and he could
not claim the same hold on Bethnal Green as Headlam.

In 1931, I found myself leader of a party of six.   I could not